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I believe deeply that knowing music is the ultimate aim of music teaching and learning 
and that the road to that end leads straight through the heart of creative thinking in music- 
straight through the heart of musical imagination. 

There are still others in our profession that maintain the active, organized study of such 
a topic is doomed to failure before the start because of its vast and unspecified meaning. 
Certainly the field is vast, but there are ways to organize the literature, both within music and 
in related fields of study so that the interested professional can make some headway. It seems 
to me that there are also ways of defining musical behaviors that are indicative of creative 
thinking-not just in adults, but in children as well. Additionally, it might be possible to suggest 
a model of creative thinking in music that might serve as a basis of discussion and perhaps 
further research. Final!y--and most important for this talk today-it may be possible to (perish 
the thought) actually measure creative behavior in music! 

In the minutes that follow, allow me to lead you through some of the bases of the 
assessment question by reviewing studies from the general literature on creative thinking and 
then the music literature specifically. This will not be a comprehensive review, but rather be 
aimed at those writings which hold particular importance for content and construct validity in 
assessment design. Secondly, I will share with you some of my attempts to construct a 
measure of creative thinking based on these constructs and will demonstrate the measure with 
video-taped excerpts from past studies. I will conclude by summarizing what this might mean 
for a definition of creative thinking in music, and in so doing, linking this to a conceptual model 
that presumes to represent the thinking process itself. 



Bases in the Literature 

Just what do we know from the literature that might help us in addressing assessment? 
The first step is to distinguish between the literature that deals with music content and non- 
music writings that can be found in psychology and--more recently-cognitive science. 

Non-Music Literature 

Among the competing theories in psychology, those related to the study of thinking in 
terms of knowing and perception (what has become known as cognitive psychology and in its 
more recent and expanded context as cognitive science) seem to hold the most import for 
assessment efforts in creative thi nking. Other theories based on behavioristic and psychoana- 
lytic premises fall far short in fundamental ways in explaining the complexity and unpredicta T 
bility of the creative act (Hargreaves, 1986, pp. 153-158). 

Perhaps the most influential cognitive approach for music assessment has stemmed 
from the factor of intellect work of Guilford in the 1950's and 1960's (Guilford, 1967). Guilford's 
Structure of Intellect Model (see Fig. 1) was built on the philosophical belief that intelligence 
is not a single dimension phenomenon that can be properly assessed with a single measure 
and represented by a single score, but rather a complex of several factors requiring a host of 
measures to accurately assess. 
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Figure 1 
rd's Structure of Intellect Model 
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symbol equivalent images. In response a the leaves question, the following might be 

- people fleeing chaotically in the face of armed aggression 

- handkerchiefs being tossed about inside a clothes dryer 

- chips of wood borne downstream by a swiftly eddying current. 

Such responses are evaluated by factors of fluency and originality. 

today in anewaukp 9 S thiS ™ ult \ ple factor ap P roach * intelligence assessment continues 
™Z»i r 9 Howard Gardner's acclaimed book. Frames of Mind (Gardner 1983) 
postu ates the existence not of specific skills that might be tested with paper and oenci tests' 
n I a of er h ° f h Wh0,e constellations of abilities that, for him, define seven SKiCX 
-one of which ,s music. Again, this approach is not new. His chapter on mu c for me mteses 

infold on"^ ^To?^ ^ d0M 8U0Med in ^ ^ S 
nhincnS? * m y llteratures: experimental, clinical, biological, developmental 

SSffiS^Jr S ° d ° in ?' ^ COmmUeS thiS 6Xpanded view of human info, ec ! 
Transporting it into the contemporary literature of cognitive science. 

in the InsVTl^lT I Zf ° r " faCt ° r " appr ° aCn are important for ^sessment efforts 
musfca hL£i2£ Ifl 0fter 3n aUraCtive conce P^ a < framework to describe 

musical parameters which can be observed in improvisation, composition, and analysis. 

as S essmern7p e rp°i!rir 0 , rtant WminQS in the general literature tnat have implication for 

thmkmg m muSiC - Mucn of tnis work can ^ organized by notino the 
object of concern: either "process", "product", "person", or "environment". 9 

orooosLVZ^ ^T*' ^ th60ry ° f Wallas is of importance (Wallas, 1926). He 
proposed that the creative process moves through four stages: ' 

1. preparation - the initial fragments of creative material are 
gathered and considered; 

2. incubation -- time away from the creative task(s), allowing forthe 
creatorto live with the work while engaged in other enterprises; 

3. illumination -- return to the creative work to discover some insight 
as to how the work might progress; 



4. 



verification -- the continued refinement of the product and 
eventual presentation to society. 



These four stages hold importance for us because they have been discu^Pd in nno 
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Table 1 

Common Traits, Abilities, Processing Styles 
Sternberg, R, (Ed) The Nature of Creativity , p. 434 



Traits 



Originality 
Aniculate and verbally fluent 
High Intelligence 
Good imagination 



Abilities 

Creative in a particular domain 

Thinks metaphorically 
Uses wide c^eRories and images 
Flexible and skilled dicision maker 
Makes independent judgments 
Copes well with novelty 
Thinks logically 
Escapes perceptual set and entrenchment 
Builds new structures 



Styles 

Asks "Why?" 
Questions norms and assumptions 
Alert to novelty and gaps in knowledge 
Uses existing knowledge as a base for new ideas 
Prefers nonverbal communication 
Creates internal visualizations 

What is interesting about this list is the division into three sets: traits, abilities and 

nlnhf SSInQ I ty ! 5 ' ' l iS tNS ' aSt 9r0uping of st y'^-or ways in which creatives seem to approach 
problems--that holds special significance for assessment. I am especially intrigued by the style 

aSt ''T Creati ° n ° f an intGrnal visuali 2ation~or what modern cognitive 
tn ho kt? bGl menta ' ' magery (Gardner ' 1 985 ' PP" 323 " 339 )' ln ™™ this relates directly 
to he ability to inmge sound and sound combinations in the mind during creative thinking I 
believe this to be the process connected with the term "musical imagination" or what Edwin 
Gordon might call, "audiation." (Gordon, 1 987) To me, this inner hearing represents the key 
to music education for creative thinking and perhaps the key to valid assessment. 

/L na,l £ in te /? S ° f b0th the " person " and the "environment", we should note the 
co lective writings of Feldman , Csikszentmihaiyi and Gardner as they focus on four sources of 
variables foranalys.^ 
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'^^S^^^^^.'^ *• »«* endowment, the 
the like." (Gardner. 1 988, p 301?Fo, us?n m?*U US me,ab °' iC and hormonal 'actors and 
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basic assumptions of idonL.n%fi£T^^ knowle * e . s Vmbol systems, and 
economic context in which the individuate iind h»m °? ' repr t sentS ' ha Social ' P° li,ioal arid 
mm o. ,e times, the --^CJSSS^S 

Music Literature 

^houg^nlte^^^ by musioians has been slow to develop 

in musicand have spec SS^^^^^^^Sl 
studies that have sought to exptain^ ^ 

Plentiful. Much ot the literature * f in 'thj form n, !^ in music is ha « ' ™ been 

-arch ettorts by young scholars ^£S^^^^SS 

'any tho™ coS^th SSSSSS 'are'Lr 9in9 ' r<iSeareh ^ »•*» 
mus,c aptitude and achievement b "nm^^ST"? '° expand ,he conceptions of 
potential (Webster, 1988a). Psychoto^„Sj? *" eVa ' Ua,ina oreative thinking 
^^•a^ntinuin^ 

bibliograph™. ^^^Z^l^'* !~ ™<™ a " 

broad categories.- theoretical, ^STmS^S^ m ^ M ° ,hree 
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Figure 2 

Literature Model for Creative Thinking in Music 
Related to Music Teaching and Learning 



THEORETICAL SPECULATION 




Philosophy 



Psychology 



General Review 




Improvisation 
Compositon Analysis/Listening 



Relation/Effect 



Personality 
Measrement 




Composition 



Improvisation 



Analysis/Listening 



Analysis/Listening 



The empirical section is mere complex. Here I have chosen sections that deal with: 

^ ■ " ab^ e i a nd°t h Shi ? etWeen ° reatiVe tNnkin 9 abilit y and ot her vari- 
ables and the effect that each has on the other; 
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2. conditions under which creative thinking occurs; 
3- studies of personality and creative thinking ability; 

5. studies devoted ,o the measurement o, creative thinking in music 

Regre^Tetnet: l^ttS????**!" « Km ™°° «"» 
However, I do wish to note .several ° rk would make ,he exercise suspect 

assessment. SSVeral ,mp ° rtanl »"»'"9S that contribute to a foundation Tor vita 

Theoretical 

the d.stmction between knowing Sc ar be ?nrt,n ; B / nn ? t,Reimer - Raimar Besses 
Sherman. a muslc and b emg knowledgeable about music much like 

Wha " art Tex^SS^'TJT" li! ^m^ m J. 
good art, as powerful a f B 1f» J V " S ' ves ' ,0 ,he exten < « is 

aesthetical^S 

creative ^Xusic:^ by^slnTthe'm^f f^" ° Ught t0 brin 9 P eo P ,e c ^ser to the 
•batons; 2) engaging people in the creative act i^f 653 ' Y e ^ mUS,C 35 P ° SSib,e in Earning 
and listening; 3) stressing the elementfof mn!- i ? ' ' nClud,ng com P°sition, performance 
musical behaviors that hlighte The pe ~ 

selves rather than extra-musical obfeSs oSia .p«f m qUa ' itieS ° f the S ° Unds them " 
out the new edition of his book on XhloMos^T ( ^ 1 989 ' PP " 69 " 73 )- Thr °ugh- 
the centrality of creative activity to h m ssion oiTl° Rei ™r argues often for 
compos.t.on-an activity he views as a new mm 7 ° education - especially in terms of 
Placement of creative thinking in such a cenTm IrTl ^ mUS ' C teaChin 9 and 'earning. Th° S 
valid and reliable assessment methods * S Qreat im P"' cati °ns for our need to find 

importa"^ literature, Aranosian speculates on the 

language, he argues for a two channel approach to t? ^ prSSS" 9 " ana '° 9y W, ' th 
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The individual who makes a. musical statement must initiate it, 
develop it with certain goals in mind, and conclude it. Again two 
channels must be employed, so that the creatorcan develop ideas 
and maintain a sense of location and direction, while at the same 
time he/she can take the ideas produced and execute them either 
on a chosen instrument or in writing. As statements are presented 
in sequence, higher-level concepts are developed (Aranosian 
1981, p. 72). 



Lle^^ Writin9S ° f many C ° mp0Sers ° n this P° int and e *P* nds ^s view to 

The improvisor must also be attuned to this interface between the 
conscious andthe preconscious. Asthe changes are being played 
by other ensemble members, the improvisor develops a line or a 
senes of l.nes and chords which interlock with the changes in a 
deliberate way. He/she essentially lets the mind sing, while 
translating the internal auditory imagery into external music via the 
improvisor's chosen instrument. The lines are composed of 
fragmentary bits of music taken from the experiences and imagi- 
nation which make up the pool from which the stream of conscious- 
ness flows (Aranosian, 1981, p. 75). 

emerge ,rom trie stream of consciousness. 

been sSKSSS^w by t Stres?ing tnat the traditional a PP™ch in music education has 
thaTtht !sr e te a poi n r nSt ' C and " USin9 te -" r6 P— ntational." He further argues 

I wish to declare emphatically that I am not opposed to an 
emphasis on representational skill development in school music 
programs...The main thrust of my argument is that in no way is it 
sufficient to teach only technical skills and the history of their use 
if we expect contemporary youths to make original or innovative 
use of these skills (Aranosian, 1 981 , p. 82). 

Itoton (o~o hT' Crea "' Ve aiTO iS a cmical P° lm ' "« on| y as an important 
implication for practice, but as a key to effective assessment and measurement techniques. 

Practice 

is comM^t U 2m1 the Pra 2 iC f lapplication of creativ * tanking in music education settings 
is comparatively large, weighted largely toward classroom music settings. The MuS 
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-temperas music 

by a waning interest in musK aX ^'h^ Characteri ^ 

singing, and an even wea^ 
music and pursuing music readL ' ^ " Stening t0 clas sicai 
Project that ^r^^^^^^or^ 
Performed, using the plavino oHho 9 t the pnnted notes *° be 
factor. To arouse the cZZ ! , mstruments as the motivating 
by Edgar yf^^^T^^^oomposiaori 

'•nstmments,andPoen?ISnS p m0r t than thirty P ercus ^n 
Fair at Mussels. W ™ Gn f ° rthe 1958 Workrs 
because of their expos e to ! music not shock them 
arouse their curiosity^ whaTfnT ^ te,eV '' Si0n ' yet W0u,d 
sounds were made, y ^^S^?~ mentS Were US6d ' how the 
thieve. My guess proved to Z oZcZT^ W8S ^ t0 
expected. The classes beoopH Z I * beyond what ' h ^ 
(Holderried, 1969, pp sy^ 99 ^ t0 hear the music again ... 

waiting their turn gave'S arn^r- HoWCT ^ <he classes 
9roup. The chlidren al W Z^TeT^f r 0 ™'" 9 
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composition and to learn how to play a part correctly. Therefore 
they felt exactly the way their classmates on stage did as they 
performed, and they watched to see if their friends succeeded in 
performance. Also, great curiosity had arisen by this time as to 
exactly what each class had composed. They listened so intently 
it was amazing (Holderried, 1969, p. 39). 

Five gains in learning were noted: 

1. contributions to a whole 

2. development of music reading 

3. knowledge of instruments 

4. development of enthusiasm and interest toward music in 
general 

5. values to the teacher 
On this last point, she concludes: 

I have already hinted at the unbelievable success this musical 
hT?. , d Wi ? thG student s~the tremendous excitement of 
both the class and myself as we wrote, changed, and decided It 
was a freewheeling, wholly creative atmosphere and dialogue 
There were no barriers; it was as if we communicated on a level 
that was nether adult nor child but creative artist. Perhaps words 
even fad to describe the experience as it reajjy happened The 
excrtement was electrifying. I found myself hardly able to wait to 
get to my sixth-grade class-quite a contrast from other years I 
earned that they have far more musical sense and judgment than 
they are given credit for. Jhey knew what kind of sound they 
wanted, and they tested and rejected instruments for the pro"^ 
effect until the right one was found (Holderried, p. 39, 1969). 

the .eaoSXr KZSLT 7 ^ B f Suggesting achange in 
and Quite aoart „„ f hT ■ " " fl '° 3 c tesit " 1er anri a £ te narticip an. in i oa ,n. n - 
professonaTwork P e " ea this had ° n the teache ^ altitude toward her 

cMrirpn^l SU " esls a cri,ical basis ,or assessment-namely the presence in the 

imSSrZe T" r mUS ' teVe C ° me ! o 

explained in he same w»! fh», I , ' & ^ °' ™ Sical ""9"'" a ss" that can only be 

Do all children have this? Can i, be taught? Is it an aptitude or a set ot aptitudes working 
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■n consort? Can it be measured? r,n 

1- composing music and writing it down 

2- improvising music alone or in a group 

3- reading music to play or sing 
4. learning about music 

ZZTl'ZT' 3 P6ri0d °< *» b - me a na tU ra, 

2% sjss - * «- 

™nt of sounds rather than as a ^ ° n90in9 devel °P- 
score. Each muslca| lde , a s n ^ S a ^ ' c °")ecl fixed by a notate P d 



depending on the skill and sensitivity of the improviser (Dobbins, 
1380, p. 37). - V 

Again, using an analogy to language acquisition, Dobbins argues that certainly early study of 
a musical language involves imitation, but that often forma! music education stops there He 
writes: 



Reading music is merely what the term implies, whether it involves 
playing from a score or from memory. It is an important and 
necessary stage of development, but it is of little ultimate creative 
value if it does not lead to a capacity for spontaneous musical 
expression. The ability to play a Beethoven sonata oran Art Tatum 
solo is, by itself, no more an indication of musical creativity than is 
the ability to read a Shakespeare play an indication of the ability to 
use the language creatively. Even interpreters of classical music 
should be creative conversationalists, as well as readers, in the 
"languages" of the compositions they are interpreting. Otherwise, 
how can one hope to faithfully interpret the works of early compos- 
ers who were known for their formidable improvisational skills 
(Dobbins, 1980, p. 37)? 

Arthur Welwood continues this line of thinking by encouraging teachers to use "found 
sounds" for improvisation. He offers strategies just as call and response, antiphonal echoing, 
extended conversations-all with instruments such as refrigerator racks, old tools, bottles 
plates, straws, boxes, rubber bands, and the human body and voice. He advocates a project - 
oriented approach to improvisation, often with playback, evaluation and discussion. He writes: 

The improvisations that result from these initial sessions with 
found instruments can be amazingly inventive. Often beautiful, 
Jpee improvisation with delicate and fluctuating timbres result. A 
discussion and evaluation period should follow the sharing of all 
the groups. Topics should include student reactions, whether the 
work came out in performance as it had been planned, how each 
group decided what to do, the most exciting element in a work, 
combinations of sounds, and interesting rhythm patterns (Wel- 
wood, 1980, p. 74). 

This sensitization to sound and its aesthetic properties is not far from the perspective 
offered by -John Cage (1976) and Harry Partch (1975). Other writers who have approached 
this same issue in similar ways but with a greater attention to music of the young include Brian 
Dennis (1 971 ), John Paynter (1 972), Paynter and Aston, (1 970) and R. Murray Schafer (1 979). 

The importance of this literature in improvisation for assessment lies in the power of 
improvisation as a means to unlock the musical imagination in terms of demonstrated 
behaviors and, in so doing, offer a possible platform for measurement strategies. From a very 
young age, children can engage in improvisation without the need of extensive technical 
training. Such improvisation can also be structured, with tasks created that require the shaping 
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fluent SbS andeSSit'f Gr9, 1974)> For example ' he uses the incepts of 
prescript!^ qUGSti ° ns about thai are not directL or 

In terms of fluency, the following questions would be typical: 

1) c ^ t f0re . liS ' en j n9 t0 the followin 9 mu * ic example (the opening 
dffWpn T SChUb , ert ' S ^^toniNoJ in B flat), describe he 
different ways you think the main motif could be used in the music 




th2r n C Z hem l S Wi " bG P ' ayed for y° u - After ''Sterling to 
them, pick out two that you think were written by the same 
composer and explain how they are related. 

3) b^l P ™ tW ° t themeS f ° r y0U - lf ycu were asked to compose a 
b, dge connecting these two themes, how would you organize 
such a passage (Feinberg, 1 974, p 55)? 



Ix^mM Another 
3) cou^d be p4t^ ^ ^ Iist " «~ Hgur. 

ro^lTj" 9 t0 ;- the SGCOnd mov * ment of Hindemith's Sym, 

any of the music qualities listed on your "Aural Flexibility List- 
whenever they reappear in the music (Feinberg, 1974 56, 
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Figure 3 

Feinberg, "Creative Problem Solving and the Music Listening Experience" 

Music Educators lonrgai- fl a\ r ™ 
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Such tasks encourage listening on multiple levels and attention to multiple aesthetic proper- 
ties-consistent with divergent thinking ability. 



:RLC 



Empirical 

ctnH-o ln ? is , quick tour thr0LJ 9 h the music 'iterature.it isimportanttonotesomeoftheempirical 
studies. The two categories of studies that have the most sig nificance for us are those that deal 
with content analyses and the met jrement studies themselves (which will be discussed 

Perhaps the most interesting work in the field has come from the content portion of the 
empirical literature model-those studies that have looked at the product and processes of 
creative expression in music (largely in children) and have attempted to analyze the musical 
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Unfite mpf " ,mprov,sator y ^sks, record th^ute ani ^^"WWonal. improvisa- 
unlike measurement efforts that are aimPri L f ? StUdy the musical characteristics 
thmkmg abilities in a normative sense thpf q ^ n 8 an ^ comparing muskScSSi 
Obviously, these studies are important fa?? 68 are essentia,| y 2 
-s-ghts into musical mental !m~ ^ mtereSted * ass ™ S they offer 

Moorhead and Pond mq7q\ ■ 
(1979),Gardner(1982) ?°' g (1941 >' Freun d"ch (1978) Flohr Mqtqi p , 

i^r^^K!: ssr r - °< -»** and rhythmi0 

oonleni ResuL«T S ''' 0ns and Wordings were uhen iS" h '' drenwere 9 |Ve nampletime 
"on, age Ave " e even T? 9 9e " eral rise in £ of bo rnvth^ °' musicia " s *» 

above and fh W " h in ' ormal '"arumente foSowed ™ ."^ °' en9a9in 9 ° m ™ 

mod , « 0" - en,p, rica , wo, and on the .riS^^ 
Sencoas. Music Education Forum 



Figure 4 

Musical Development Model for Creative Thinking 
Swanwick and Tillman, "The Sequence of Musical Development 
British Journal of Music Educating I (3), p. 331 



Mdi- 
cofniclon 



Imaginative 

P!ay 



Imitation 



Maxtcry 




The four loops of the spiral represent increasing age levels of the child. The top level 
(Meta-cognition) represents the level most closely tied to adult creatives. The authors 
speculate about the musical distinctions between each level, basing this on the study of 
improvisations and compositions of 48 children. Some musical examples are given, but it is 
not clear how thorough this analysis is given the specificity of the model. 

One very interesting aspect of the model is the inner movement within each loop. This 
inner movement (left to right) is described as a tendency in each stage to shift from the 
personal, individualized, egocentric and experimental to more schematized, social, conven- 
tional, derivative, and less original. In other words, the authors feel that as children develop 
in their musical understanding and awareness, there is a pendulum-like movement that swings 
between qualities of invention and convention. 



Summary 



So what does all of this mean for those interested in assessment? Several bases can 
be summarized which present a framework for assessment: 



COPY AV/WLABLE 
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Non-musicai Literature 



Musical 



4) £± oT:fere; m er n , s represen,a,ion is an ***** 

5) -.s~rb"S in D t 9 t ° ome ,rom — rai 

emrfronmenlal. 9 ' P S ° na '' P rote «*>«<»l (domain), and 

9> of" an U lse P s ° s * 0 em S nt Cre f ™, I**" 9 Producte in ™"*> as par, 
in music and more ^^ZfZ^T^ 
10, .niX° s*° n 0WerS " imp ° rtanl "~» * evaluate creative 
1 ' di«er wiftl SSI? Z^T md °° mp ° Si,i °- °< chiidren 

* a ^sr-tsrc: 
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comes aftercomplete idiosyncratic behavior and before periods of 
literal representation 



mem de W sign° 0n ^ haVe f ° rmGd thG baS ' S f ° r my ° Wn thinking about measure " 



Measure of Creative Thinking in Music (MCTM) 

Any assessment plan can be enriched with the proper use of valid measurement tools 
and this is certainly true of creative thinking in music. The Measure of Creative Thinking in 
Music (MCTM) was developed with the belief that creative thinking ability in music might be 
measured early in a child's musical development, between the ages of 6 and 1 0 Prior to the 
development of MCTM, there were examples in the literature of similar efforts but with older 
children. 



Previous Studies 

Using scoring factors that have their basis in the Guilford model, Vaughan (1971) 
Gorder (1976) and my own dissertation work (Webster, 1977) investigated creative thinking 
m music with children between the ages of 1 0 and 1 8. Using simple percussion instruments 
vaughan s measure asked subjects to play along with rhythmic and melodic ostinati, to answer 
rhythmic and melodic patterns, and to improvise an original piece of music. The criteria used 
to score the test were fluency, rhythmic security, ideation, and synthesis. Working with junior 
and senior high school students, Gorder used a similar approach by having subjects sing, 
whistle or play on a familiar band or orchestral instrument. He asked subjects to continue a 
musical line begun by a motive and scored the results on criteria of fluency, flexibility 
elaboration, originality, and musical quality. My own dissertation work also involved high 
schoolers, but was aimed at not just improvisation, but also composition and analysis skills. 

This work is important historically, for it embodies many of the bases discussed above 
and serves as a platform for more contemporary approaches. In each case, however, they 
have not been used in more than one or two studies and do not present complete pictures of 
reliability and validity. In 1980, I became interested in improving the quality of this kind of 
measurement and decided to devote energy to a series of studies with younger children With 
the support of a local funding program on children issues in Cleveland, I began work on MCTM. 

MCTM Description 

™,,^k MC ™ ' S n0t 3 paper and pencil measur e. but rather a set of structured activities that 
must be given on a one-to-one basis. Forthis reason, it is not a practical measure in its present 
form for group testing but is more useful for selective administration and for research settings 
ts intent ,s to evaluate expressive and productive levels of creative products (using Taylor's 
terminology) by engaging children in improvisatory and quasi-improvisatory musical activities 
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^~ b nt imagination is encouraged through 

mu Sl cai order and meaning. S ° 3 SGnSe of structure tn at allows for meaLrement of 



Equipment and Setting 



^\^««*>^ihJSX^»3S in a rolled ,ashion or as m-SS 

and speaker, and 3) a set of five , wonrian ,0,,hepianoandisa «achedtoan amplifier 
Afferent pitches when sttud t byTnXX!l°? t ° r b '° CkS (,em P |e *><*» *at pnXe 
payed easily by children whc have had nn Z^™ n „ ,s a l e a " in ea sy ^ach and can be 
that is not scored and is desianeri tn S training. There is a brief warm up period 
"^S^toplaythelnstmTOS^^^^f 9 th , e child ™ ^ the simple techniques 
and the administrator. All tasks are * P ' 3Ce in 3 private room with only the chHd 
-quires about 20 to 25 minxes « SCOred - • "f'^ 

2)three^^ 

for each child), and 4) a v^deo earner^ Tnl™^ P ' ayer and bIank ^sette tape (reusable 
for the number of children 'S? * ^ tape in ~ s S £ 

■nstruments and camera (seen from ab0 ve) ' Sh ° WS 3 SU " ested arrangement of the 



Figure 5 
Room Setup f or Webster's 
Measure of Creative Thinking in Music 





^dio Cassette Recorder 
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Content 



The measure consists of a series of 10 scored tasks, divided into three parts' 
exploration , application , and synthesis. Figure 6 displays the Scoring Summary Page and the 
list of tasks. 



Figure 6 

Scoring Summary Page for Webster's 
Measure of Creative Thinking in Music 



TASK 

1 Rain Bucket 

2 Elevator 

3 Truck 



Musical 
Extensiveness 
(ME) 



Musical 
Flexibility 
(MF) 



Musical 
Originality* 
(MO) 



Musical 
Syntax* 

(MS) 



4 Robot Song 



5 Talking Blocks 

(Responses) 

6 Talking Blocks 

(Stimuli) 

7 Frog Music 



8 Space Pictures 



9 Space Voyage 

10 Free Composition 



Raw Totals 



Standard 
Score 



Standard Score Average 



*If more than one judge is used, enter average rating for each task 
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Sis? ttzzTJXT^Tt zsrsr*. r ffioul * in *"» - *«*>"• 

or wrong answers expected. The text led b^hl 'h n ° ' nd ' Ca,i0n ,ha,,here are a "V right 
and tew models of Wor^g*^^*™™* 0 ' is standardized tor all children 

^M^^W»WP .he children become familiar with the 

"slow", and ToudTsofr are explo ed Seota T 1 pa ' a ™ >e ' S °' ■ hl 9 hr '°»". KM 
way the children manipulate these oa amef»r!? S WS " aS ,hrou 9 hou t the measure. The 

Tasks in this section mwZZ^^Z T^,'" k ^ " Sed * ° ne 0,,he bases <° r s <=° ri "S- 
of trucks. 3Ses of rain a water bucket, magical elevators, and the sounds 

'"^^^o^a^i^ to d ° ™ re challenging activities with the 
ments here askthatthech SSSSJS ^'.^^"^S^ofthe instalments singty. Require- 
mallet and temple blocks and th creafion o » ""it' 0 ? ^"""'answer dialogue with the 
the voice and the microphone Images Ze6 inrE r ° Und ° a " and ,ne P ian ° a " d «W> 
and rolling on the piano, and o, ^^^ZZZ™^™ 

<~o^1^r^ use multiple instruments in 

as a visual aid. The final task asteThe cfSf n f 0 ' ' S '° ld SOUnds ' usin 9 line *awings 
mstruments and tha, has a beginning! a midland antd* C ° mP ° Si,i ° n *"* ° S6S a " ,h9 

Scoring 

scoring The 
them in musical behavior. ?here a e 7our terT. T* ^ ^ meanin 9 s and can ^ntify 
andfromcontentanalysissesson^ 

music education and psychology P '° f expertsfromthefi eldsof musiccomposition 




Musical Fyt ons j vriir::n 
creative tasks 



• the amount of clock time involved in the 



J*r» m J?l ,± .! ast ' slow ( tem P°) and "loudTsoft" (dynam- 



ics) are manipulated 



V^ Omm - the extent to which the response is unusual 

>r of performance 

the response is inherently 



■ ^ '"^ vaici 11 iu vvn 

or un,que ,n musical terms and in the manner of performance 
feic^yntax - the extent to which 



logical and makes "musical 



sense" 
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The factors of Musical Extensiveness (ME) and Musical Flexibility (MF) are measured 
objectively by either counting the actual seconds of time a child is involved in a task (ME) or 
by observing the manipulation of musical parameters (MF). This objective work can be done 
with a stop watch and direct observation of the video tape. In most cases, one observation is 
sufficient. However, if a response is a complex one, a second observation is sometimes 
necessary for proper scoring of MF. Figure 7 contains a sample page from the scoring forms 
which serves as an example. 



Figure 7 
Sample Scoring Page (ME, MF) 
Webster's Measure of Creative Thinking in Music 

Task 7 Frog Music ME 

Record clock time in seconds from the beginning of the frog music until the end. 
ME7: 



Task 7 Frog Music -- MF 

Follow guidelines described in Task 4 -- MF. 



Soft/Loud 
Fast/Slow 
High/Low 



Gradual Change 

o a 
a- a 
a a 



MF7: 



Task 8 Space Pictures -- ME 

Record clock time in seconds for each of the three pictures. Combine for total. 
ME8: 

Task 8 Space Pictures - MF 

Consider the child's response for all three pictures. Award points for changes in each parameter 
for each instrument as described in Tasks 4, 5, and 6 MF, Boxes arc provided below to 
record changes. (Total number of possible points: 1 7) 



PIANO 

Soft/Loud 
Fast/Slow 
High/Low 



Gradual Change 

cr a 
17 a 
a a 



VOICE/MIC 

Gradual Change 

a O 
a o 
cr a 



TEMPLE BLOCKS 

Gradual Change 

a a 
a a 

Five Blocks Used /7 



MF8: 



Task 9 Space Voyage -- ME 

Record clock time in seconds from the beginning of the space story until the end. 
ME9: 
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becomes s a t f ^aS°r r rat "« C * e ^- Once fh s is a th"* 888 * * ** t0 

Swings. Figure 8?nnt m ° St ° ases - a rating for MO and k SCOrmg process 

— a samp, page fro 9 m tnfsc^ 



Task 9 Space Voyage - Mo 



Figure 8 

Webster's^ SC ° Hn8 Page (M0 > MS) 
ebster s Measure of Creative THin king in Music 



3. Changing ten^P dynamic co »«*sts 

«■* rating scalc ^ def J: UmiSUaI ° r Native 
originality. ^Sg^. 1 " T h ** < " MO, mte .he child's oerfo 
for your rating: gS 01 3 °r h.gher, briefly note i hc Q^lS^^ CC ln te ™* of 

wuaiincs that serve as the basis 



M09: 

Task 9 Space Voyage - MS 



mus.caiiy "'""»»"» OuaJity and to awareness used, „ 

Feehns of musical c SS Used to sl »P* fte piece 
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ar«esin Xto«^f T ^ t0 Vi6W 3 rand0m sample of cnildren>s P erform - 
for nrnnor ? achieve an overa » sense of the behavior patterns. This is especially important 

loZ dSS ° f T f nd MS< A Careful r6view of the scorin 9 sheet " themselves S 
time necessa^ t on* «? T? l ° !T P ° imS ° f observation - For new evaluators, the scoring 
exTerienS Zl IT^ pe t rformance mi 9 ht be as much as a full hour. However, with 

th?teS minUt6S 18 0ft6n the n0rm " 0f COurse this time varies 9re a tiy with 

the length of the child s performance and the particular equipment used for playback. 

The usI? e s fmoT a a H^ rin9 ShGG ! {F f 6) indiCates which tasks are scored for which factors, 
indlidua r T X I 00 ' 68 m thG faCt0r COlumns for the total factor scores. These 
Seal no™ flllZZT" be H COmpared to norma t've tables or used in the establishment of 

%ln%Z ? h 18 , eS ' 9ned t0 yi6ld 3 S6t 0f SCOres " a P rofile that can ^ used in 
«nvert2S«^ weak t nesses - A total score is possible, however, the user must 

£^t^?2^ SC ° re t0 3 Standard SC ° re 3nd C ° mpute an avera ^ ^andard score 



across the four factors 
Reliability and Validity 



1987 19fift^nH cT' d Va " d,ty a have been coliected in tour studies to date (Webster, 1 983, 

^JwSS^^' f ^ °J M h3S a,S ° b6en US6d in 3 Stud y of c °9 nit 've style by 
^Snt o ° 98 S ' n tGrmS 0f '"t^-scorer reliability for the factors of MO and MS 

form 2 ctn3ihh t0 «- 78 ^ ™ a ^ 9e ° f ^ lnternal reliabi,it y- measured ^ 
mn^lSnt P 3 coefflcients ran 9 e from .45 to .80 with an average of .65 ( 69 for the 

mort^emversion). Test-Re-test reliability indicates a range between'se and .79 wrth !he 

ers andDsSo^S Th* 8 ?" 8 ^ With 3 panG ' COmposed of music educators . compos- 
Sf£ 9 W , met ° n f ° Ur diff6rent ° CCasions t0 review the m easure, audit pilot 
SStSSCT scorer; SU " eSti ° nS f ° r improve ™t. To help establish 

(Webs^e TS'wlrp ^T 9 h f C L° rS fr ° m the firSt adminis ^tion of the measure in 1980 
showed I 'ih P?2^T ere . Stu ? ed to determine feasibility of factor reduction. Factor analysis 
SSc^S^ 7 am,y COntnbUted t0 tW ° gl0bal factors which represented the 
to f^!25J? ? C ° n r ergent and diver 9 ent thinking. Some empirical validity exists in 

l^^fS^^TS b , 6tWeen mUSiC t6aCher ratingS of diver 9 ent linking and 
have hown aS SSSi^ ^ b " n investi 9 ated extensively. All of the studies 

estiSg a Sain ZES^F" " ^ " *" *" ^ 

Summary 

data arla^T >S \ ad " li,,edl >'' a crude beginning. Its reliability, validity, and normative 
be ore the lasZ°l y 3 °° S * Uden ' S ' Several hundred m ° re s ^e=,s are reqd ed 
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aging ?'* °" *? righ ' ,raCk ' Jhe > xeMna <V «-« * encour- 

childTen themsSs po Sfve p ' Z ' fr0m , ^'chers, teachers ' P aren ^ a ^ •» 

on solid constructs drawn hi ^ ™ St lm P ortant| y. 1 believe that the measure is based 

^-■^yZtou Z^lZZ. "° n " mUS,C ' i,era,Ure ,r0m ,hS Wri,in9S " muSi ° 

ogy miSd o„1„ e E^^TJSS ^ °S new ~ s in ™ sic a " d **«* 
measure, implemented I interactiveiv J^r, ? M a com P uter generated version of the 
tion? Could one harnesslhfnnwLT,, "J*"' be an answert0 more effici ent administra- 
createan exci, ng an non £2 ' "V nd Samp ! in9 and MIDI s °«* a 'e technologies to 
these questions' have begu Irk on aZS ? ?"? T ° °" Br S ° me anS " ers t0 
.hat attempts to simulate I ? ^SeT^ 

v-to^r^EE,! 0 of ,ha tradi «°" a ' measure as well and 

Conceptual Mode!: Where It All Fits 

does me^^ - ■» in the creative process itse, Where 

be found by viewing a conce^ 9 'Tl ° f CrGatiVG eff0rt? An answer ™ 

noted above and other Hike xhL Z^ J J ^ th,nkm 9 process in music - Th e writings 

in musicasa dynamic pro^ an ° PP ° rtUnit y t0 define crea ^ thinking 

thinking, moving in stages ove t mi i,^ Conver 9 ent and divergent musical 

'earnedlandbyce teinconditions andV^'^ b V* rtaln Ski " S (both innate 
process in graphic form ° 0nd,t,0nS ' and resu,t,n g a ' »nal product. Figure 9 displays this 
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Figure 9 

Model of Creative Thinking in Music 
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briefly StS! 1 conceptual model at length elsewhere (Webster, 1 987), but I will 

KSKt.t'T 1 !" 1 t ' he ° U,Se ' <* Crea,ive ,hinki ns a* goals or as 
imentionsa teo ZtotXtnT^rT™ 'T ,h6y represem ,he ,inal P ro °uct of crea«on. These 
portion Sub, M£^n^!^^ hta ^"^ ln ^^^ 
inner wordings ^T^^^ZVZX^ ^ B » 



Enabling Skills 



thinkingTroce^rccur Thpt^' If mUSt rely 0n a set of ski,,s th * allow for the 

T tH P ° SSibly int ° ear ' y adUlt ,ife - T ^V include ki. s 
of tonal and rhythmic .magery (Gordon, 1979), musical syntax 

(sens,t,v,ty to musical whole), musical extensiveness, flexS 
and originality (Webster, -1987). y 

2) <2ojic^ single) c jtjve 

the substance of musical understanding comprise 

3) oT?Sf a ? ility t0 apP ' y faCtual knowled 9 e in th * service • 
or a complex musical task 

4) Aesthetio sensitivit y: the shaping of sound structures to capture 

wor k e " n9,Ul over the fut, 

Enabling Conditions 

numbe^ft^lXriiri;^" driV ? ,ne crea,ive 'inking process, there are a 

personfo person and^ 

way, These-oondif^rsreSr^ 

1 ) those drives (both externa, and interna,, fha, heip Keep 

2) SltoDs cipgs Imagery : m en ta, activity which occurs quite aoart 
process 6 SEE """^ ,h " ™ y ne ' P ,0 'hfSS2 

sssMsr when ,he crea,or is °° cupied «"•*«* 
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3) Personality: factors such as risk-taking, spontaneity, openness, 
perspicacity, sense of humor, and preference for complexity that 
seem to exist in many creative persons and that may hold some 
significance for enabling the creative process 

4) Environment: the host of characteristics of the creator's working 
conditions that contribute to the creative process, including finan- 
cial support, family conditions, musical instruments, acoustics, 
media, societal expectations, and many others. 



Thinking Process 

The center of Figure 9 indicates movement between two types of thinking (Guilford 
1967) facilitated by stages of operation (Wallas, 1926). Connections between this process and 
the enabling skills and conditions are also noted. 

In divergent thinking, imagination plays an important role and is fueled by the individ- 
ual's conceptual understanding of the material itself. The obvious is noted, then placed "on 
hold" in favor of other possibilities-often without regard for tradition or common practice. At 
some point, however, this thinking process must cease in favor of a more convergent filtering. 
The mind must sift through the mass of possibilities in order to "create" a final solution. 

Direct relationships between these modes of thinking and the enabling skills and 
conditions are noted on the model. The aptitudes of tonal and rhythmic imagery and musical 
syntax are most clearly connected to convergent thinking. Tonal and rhythmic imagery 
concern the ability to perceive sound in relation to change and involves the representation of 
sound in memory. Musical syntax is the ability to shape musical expressions in a logical 
manner according to patterns of musical repetition, contrast, and sequencing. In this sense 
syntax is closely related to aesthetic sensitivity and is an early indication of this skill before 
extensive formal training. The aptitudes of extensiveness, flexibility, and originality are clearly 
connected to divergent thinking. Conceptual understanding directly impacts both divergent 
and convergent thinking. Since divergent thinking requires the mind to survey its "databanks" 
or possible musical content, it is reasonable to assume that the more that is there the better 
It is impossible to expect individuals to think creatively if nothing is there to think creatively with- 
-a common error in creative teaching strategy! It is also true that convergent thinking requires 
the continued development of a knowledge base. Craftsmanship and aesthetic sensitivity are 
also connected to convergent thinking because they require careful manipulation of musical 
material in sequential ways. Divergency is directly related to aesthetic sensitivity as well 
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Summary 

Forme, assessuientof musicalcreativethinkingcan occurat many pointsofthe model 
Certainly my measure (and others like them) can be used in assessing the enabling skills- 
especially aptitudes. Enabling conditions can be studied in other ways, perhaps with empirical 
methods such as those used in ethnographic research. The thinking process itself might be 
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